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TEN  REASONS 

Why  I  Shall  Attend  the  University 
Summer  School 


1.  Because  it  is  the  largest,  the  most  representative,  the 
best  organized  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  summer  schools 
of  this  section. 

2.  Because  it  is  a  standard  summer  school.  Its  credits  are 
accepted  at  face  value  by  standard  colleges.  The  University  of 
Alabama  is  the  only  institution  in  Alabama  whose  work  is  thus 
recognized  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

3.  Because  its  curriculum  meets  the  special  needs  of  Ala- 
bama teachers. 

4.  Because  the  physical  setting,  the  campus,  the  buildings, 
and  the  environment  of  the  University  offer  the  most  attractive 
surroundings  for  summer  work. 

5.  Because  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  has  recently 
rated  Tuscaloosa  100  per  cent  in  sanitation,  giving  to  the  com- 
munity the  highest  rating  in  the  South. 

6.  Because  the  opportunities  for  needed  diversion  offered 
through  the  use  of  the  electric  car  line,  the  new  suburban  park 
at  Riverview,  and  the  Warrior  River  excursions,  give  to  the 
University  summer  school  a  distinction  enjoyed  by  no  other 
school  in  this  section. 

7.  Because  the  cost  of  attendance  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Any  statement  to  the  contrary  is  not  based  on  a  full  understanding 
of  all  the  facts. 

8.  Because  the  University  is  the  capstone  of  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Alabama.  Its  rating  among  the  standard  colleges  of  the 
country  guarantees  a  kind  of  prestige  that  cannot  be  guaranteed 
by  institutions  that  lack  national  recognition. 

9.  Because  the  range  of  available  courses — college,  profes- 
sional, college-preparatory,  high  school,  certificate-extension,  ele- 
mentary school,  teacher-certificate,  home  economics,  athletics, 
games  and  plays,  manual  training,  dress-making,  music,  sports, 
international  relations,  etc. — offers  a  larger  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement  than  is  offered  at  other  summer  schools  of  this 
section. 

10.  Because  an  Alabama  teacher  will  find  the  associations 
at  the  University  summer  school  far  more  valuable  and  im- 
portant than  at  any  other  school.  These  associations  constitute 
an  asset  of  vital  significance. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Under  financial  provisions  made  by  special  enactment  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Alabama  in  1903,  the  seventeenth  session  of  the  summer 
school  will  be  conducted  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa, 
beginning  on  Thursday,  June  3,  1920,  and  closing  on  Wednesday, 
July  14,  1920. 

The  aim  of  the  University  summer  school  is  to  serve  the  interests 
of  public  education  in  Alabama.  To  this  end  special  attention  will 
be  given  to: 

1.  Students  who  seek  help  in  preparation  for  the  state  examina- 
tion for  first,  second,  and  life  grade  certificates. 

2.  Public  school  teachers  who  wish  to  have  their  certificates 
extended  one  year. 

3.  High  school  teachers  and  principals  throughout  the  state  who 
do  not  hold  standard  college  degrees  but  who  wish  to  obtain  Univer- 
sity credit  toward  such  degrees  by  summer  work. 

4.  University  students  seeking  credit  in  college  subjects. 

5.  Those  who  may  wish  to  study  methods  of  teaching  in  all 
grades  of  school  work. 

6.  Superintendents  and  principals  of  schools  who  wish  additional 
help  in  school  organization  and  administration. 

7.  University  students  who  have  entrance  conditions  and  desire 
to  remove  them  by  summer  work. 

8.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  of  law  or  to  the  fresh- 
man class  of  the  University  who  are  unable  to  present  the  required 
number  of  entrance  units. 

9.  Intelligent  people  in  all  walks  of  life  who  may  wish  to  enlarge 
their  intellectual  horizon,  to  renew  studious  interests  developed  in 
earlier  years,  to  get  in  touch  with  the  methods  and  results  of  modern 
scholarship,  and  who  may  be  inclined  to  spend  part  of  a  vacation  at 
this  pleasant  and  beautiful  place. 

The  University  of  Alabama  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
maintained  by  the  state,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  summer  school  will 
succeed  in  developing  a  closer  organic  connection  between  the  work 
of  the  University  and  that  of  the  public  schools. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

The  entire  equipment  of  the  University  will  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  attend  the  summer  school.  The  University  grounds, 
adjacent  to  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa  and  the  Black  Warrior  river,  are 
spacious  and  well  shaded,  and  are  reached  from  the  railroad  stations 
and  the  city  by  a  street  car  line,  which  passes  the  main  entrance.  The 
biological,  chemical,  and  physical  laboratories,  and  the  geological 
museum  will  be  used  for  regular  instruction  in  the  subjects  related  to 
those  departments.  The  library  will  be  open  every  day,  except  Sunday, 
for  reading  and  for  consultation  of  books.  The  library  contains  50,000 
bound  volumes  and  a  large  number  of  useful  and  beautiful  pamphlets. 
Several  departments  also  possess  libraries  of  select  works  related  to 
their  subjects,  which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  students.    The  reading 
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room  is  well  supplied  with  current  periodicals  which  are  free  of  access 
to  all  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them.  There  are  numerous  tennis 
courts  on  the  campus  which  may  be  freely  used  without  cost  to  sum- 
mer school  students. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  DATES 

The  summer  school  will  open  on  Thursday,  June  3,  and  continue 
until  Wednesday,  July  14.  The  dormitories  will  be  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, June  2,  and  the  registration  of  students  will  begin  on  the  same 
day.  Instructors  will  meet  their  classes  on  Thursday,  June  3,  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  of  hours,  outlining  the  work  of  the  respective 
courses  for  the  session.  The  summer  school  will  offer  instruction 
during  six  entire  weeks. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time;  since,  however,  all  courses  extend 
throughout  the  entire  session,  it  will  be  much  better  to  enter  at  the 
beginning.  .No  exercises  will  be  held  on  Saturdays,  instruction  and 
lectures  being  given  on  all  other  week  days.  Students  seeking  credit 
towards  a  degree  cannot  be  registered  in  any  course  offering  such 
credit  after  Wednesday,  June  9. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  FACTS 

Two  things  regarding  the  summer  school  need  to  be  especially 
stressed: 

1.  At  no  other  standard  summer  school  are  expenses  more 
reasonable. 

2.  At  no  other  standard  summer  school  are  more  liberal  college 
credits  and  college  entrance  credits  allowed. 

It  is  worth  while  to  discuss  these  two  points  somewhat  in  detail. 

1.  Students  who  live  in  the  cottages  to  the  rear  of  the  University 
may  keep  their  living  expenses  within  the  sum  of  $25.00  for  the  entire 
session.  Board  and  furnished  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  University 
dormitories  at  a  somewhat  higher  figure. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  clear  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  University  to  encourage  students  to 
seek  the  cheapest  boarding  places.  As  a  matter  of  real  economy 
students  are  urged  to  make  themselves  entirely  comfortable.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  in  the  matter  of  living  expenses,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  men  get  precisely  the  thing  for  which  they  pay.  The  Univer- 
sity provides  board  and  lodging  of  standard  quality  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  Experience  lias  clearly  proven  that  a  student  can  do  his 
best  work  only  when  he  is  well  fed  and  comfortably  housed.  It  is 
our  profound  conviction  that,  so  far  from  an  economy,  it  is  the  height 
of  extravagance  to  attempt  to  live  on  a  more  economical  basis  than  is 
provided  in  this  summer  school  at  substantially  cost  price.  Naturally, 
in  providing  for  a  great  number,  we  have  reduced  the  cost  of  com- 
fortable living  to  a  minimum.  Quality  and  standard  of  living  should 
be  the  prime  consideration.  It  is  of  course  inevitably  true  that,  the 
lower  the  grade  of  the  summer  school,  the  greater  is  the  attempt  made 
to  obscure  the  real  facts  and  to  make  it  appear  to  uninformed  people 
that  the  expense  involved  is  smaller  than  is  actually  the  case.  We 
make  no  such  attempt.  Reasonable  men  recognize  in  such  an  attempt 
whenever  made  merely  a  confession  of  inferiority,  and  an  effort  to  ob- 
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scure  the  real  facts.  The  simple  truth  is  that  respectable  accommoda- 
tions cannot  be  furnished  at  smaller  cost  than  we  are  furnishing  them. 

2.  The  amount  of  college  credit  allowed  is,  in  conformity  to  a 
recent  agreement  between  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  restricting  college  credit  for  work  done  in  the 
summer  schools  of  both  institutions,  limited  to  one-fifth  the  amount 
of  credit  that  may  be  secured  in  a  regular  college  session. 

The  agreement  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  likewise 
restricts  the  amount  of  high  school  credit  for  work  done  in  the  summer 
schools  of  both  institutions  to  one  high  school  unit,  i.  e.,  that  is  one- 
fourth  of  a  regular  high  school  year. 

High  school  students  reviewing  subjects  already  taken  in  high 
school  or  under  an  approved  instructor  with  a  view  to  taking  the 
regular  entrance  examinations  may  be  allowed  to  carry  more  work 
than  students  who  are  taking  the  work  for  the  first  time  and  asking 
summer  school  credit  for  work  done. 


BOARDING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Good  board  and  lodging  may  be  had  in  Tuscaloosa  and  also  near 
the  University  at  from  $30.00  to  $40.00  per  month  of  four  weeks.  By 
the  week  it  may  be  had  at  from  $8.00  to  $10.00. 


UNIVERSITY  DORMITORIES  AND  DINING  ROOM 

Board  and  lodging  at  the  University  dormitories  will  be  given  at 
$36.00  when  paid  in  advance  for  the  session  of  six  weeks;  at  $7.00  per 
week;  at  $1.50  per  day.  Table  board  alone  can  be  given  at  $31.50  when 
paid  in  advance  for  the  session  of  six  weeks;  at  $6.00  per  week;  at 
$1.25  per  day.    Single  meals  will  be  served  at  50  cents. 

Those  who  pay  their  board  for  the  full  six  weeks  in  advance  will 
not  be  required  to  show  their  meal  tickets  at  the  dining  room.  Those 
who  pay  by  the  week  must  present  their  tickets  at  each  meal. 

Only  instructors  and  registered  students  in  the  summer  school 
will  be  assigned  rooms  in  the  dormitories.  No  exception  from  the 
above  rates  and  rules  will  be  made  for  children. 

All  persons  assigned  rooms  in  the  University  dormitories  will  be 
expected  to  take  meals  at  the  University  dining  room. 

Students  who  room  in  the  University  dormitories  will  be  required 
to  provide  the  necessary  bed  covering,  bed  linen,  towels,  table  napkins, 
and  pillows.  If  convenient,  these  articles  should  be  brought  from 
home;  otherwise  they  may  be  purchased  at  the  supply  store  main- 
tained by  the  athletic  association  of  the  University.  All  students  are 
advised  to  secure  boarding  accommodations  in  advance  of  their  arrival; 
the  sooner  the  better.  It  is  probable  that  all  of  the  boarding  accom- 
modations at  the  University  will  be  taken  in  advance  of  the  opening. 
Reservations  will  be  made  in  order  of  the  receipt  of  applications,  but 
preference  will  be  given  to  those  requesting  reservations  for  the  full 
six  weeks.  Rooms  reserved  in  advance  will  not  be  held  after  3  o'clock, 
Thursday,  June  3.  Ample  accommodations  can  be  furnished  600  or 
more  students. 

For  further  information  concerning  boarding  accommodations, 
write  to  Shaler  C.  Houser,  Bursar-Treasurer,  University  of  Alabama. 
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BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of  books  per  student  need  not 
exceed  $5.00.  As  the  text-books  used  in  the  public  school  branches  will 
be  the  same  as  those  now  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  both 
elementary  and  high  schools,  many  will  find  it  unnecessary  to  purchase 
new  books,  and  the  probability  is  that  $3.00  will  cover  the  necessary 
outlay.  A  full  supply  of  text-books  is  kept  at  all  times  at  the  supply 
store  on  the  campus. 


ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSES 

From  the  following  table  of  estimates,  students  will  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  necessary  local  expenses  for  the  session: 

Board  and  lodging $36.00 

Laundry   3.00 

Registration   3.00 

Books    3.00 

Taxicab  and  dray  1.50 


$46.50 

Those  intending  to  pursue  college  credit  courses  should  add  $2.50 
for  each  credit  hour  or  fraction  of  an  hour  of  such  courses.  No  student 
will  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  three  college  credit  courses,  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  dean  of  the  University. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  not  including  the  small  fees  required  for 
laboratory  and  college  credit  courses,  the  average  cost  for  the  six  weeks 
is  $46.50.  Those  who  already  have  text-books  can  save  that  item. 
The  matter  of  expenses  will,  of  course,  depend  largely  upon  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  individual.  Nowhere  else  can  Alabama  teachers  get 
so  many  advantages  at  so  small  a  cost. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  summer  school  is  open  only  to  white  persons,  and  without 
examination.  Each  student  is  permitted  to  select  such  courses  as  may 
be  desired,  the  only  restriction  being  the  limitations  necessarily  placed 
by  the  schedule  of  lectures  and  recitations,  and  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  number  of  college  credit  and  college  entrance  and  extension 
courses  which  may  be  taken.  Concentration  of  effort  is  the  chief 
condition  for  deriving  maximum  benefits  from  summer  study. 


MEDICAL  ATTENTION 

In  case  of  illness  medical  attention  will  be  given  to  students  of  the 
summer  school  free  of  charge  by  the  University  physician,  Dr.  C.  P. 
Bell. 


RECREATION 


The  University  campus  is  spacious  and  well  shaded,  and  affords 
room  for  the  athletic  field  and  numerous  tennis  courts.  Those  who 
have  tennis  rackets,  balls,  etc.,  should  bring  them. 
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The  gymnasium  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  indoor  exer- 
cise, and  will  be  open  for  the  use  of  the  summer  school  students. 

Excursion  parties  may  be  organized,  weather  permitting,  on  suc- 
cessive Saturdays  during  the  summer  school  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
points  of  interest  in  and  around  Tuscaloosa.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  places  that  may  be  visited: 

The  Semet-Solvay  plant  and  blast  furnace  at  Holt. 

The  Alabama-Bryce  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  rock  quarries  and  government  locks  on  the  Warrior  river 
near  the  University. 

The  coal  mines  at  Kellerman,  seventeen  miles  from  Tuscaloosa. 

The  recreation  hall  and  swimming  pool  at  Riverview  Park,  on 
electric  car  line. 

Bankhead  Lake  and  Lock  17,  twenty-six  miles  up  the  Warrior 
river. 

Lock  17  is  one  of  the  highest  locks  in  the  world.  It  is  nearly  as 
high  as  the  famous  Gatun  Lock  at  Panama.  The  impounded  waters 
form  Bankhead  Lake. 

The  scenery  along  the  Warrior  is  magnificent,  rivalling,  if  not 
excelling,  that  of  the  Hudson.  Since  the  completion  of  Lock  17,  com- 
modious steamboats  are  available  each  Saturday  during  the  summer 
school  for  all-day  excursion  trips  to  points  up  the  river. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  METHODS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  summer  school  will  offer  again  this  year  courses  in  modern 
Sunday  school  methods  and  administration.  These  courses  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Leon  C.  Palmer,  general  secretary  of  the 
Alabama  Sunday  School  Association.  The  aim  of  the  courses  will  be 
to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  significance,  methods,  and  movements  of 
the  great  modern  Sunday  school  work.  Because  of  the  conspicuous 
part  played  by  the  Sunday  school  in  modern  life  and  because  of  the 
demand  upon  teachers  to  engage  in  and  direct  Sunday  school  work, 
credit  will  be  given  by  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education  toward  the  extension  of  teachers'  certificates 
and  toward  exemption  from  attendance  at  county  teachers'  institutes. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  importance  of  physical  education 
as  a  part  of  the  activities  of  the  modern  school,  several  courses  in 
physical  education  will  again  be  offered  in  the  summer  school.  It  is 
hoped  that  many  teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  learn  the  educational  value  of  plays  and  games. 


FEES 

Tuition  will  be  free.  An  incidental  fee  of  $3.00  will  be  required  of 
each  person  registered.  This  will  be  the  only  general  charge.  Those 
students  who  take  manual  training,  home  economics,  and  drawing 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  material  used.    All  students 
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who  take  any  of  the  courses  for  which  college  credit  is  given  must  pay 
a  fee  of  $2.50  for  each  credit  hour  or  fractional  part  of  each  credit 
hour. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  office  of  the  bursar-treasurer  at  the 
time  of  registration,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  any  course  of 
instruction  without  presentation  of  the  pass  card  showing  receipt  for 
fees  paid. 


EXTENSION   OF  CERTIFICATES 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  ruled  that  "a  maximum  of 
twenty  hours  per  week  shall  be  open  to  each  applicant  for  extension, 
and  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  per  week  shall  be  required,  ten  of 
which  shall  be  professional."  This  means  that  teachers  who  wish  to 
have  their  certificates  extended  must  pursue  for  the  full  six  weeks  not 
more  than  four  courses  nor  fewer  than  three  courses,  at  least  two  of 
which  must  be  chosen  from  the  professional  group  of  studies  listed 
below: 

Professional  Courses:  Education  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  22s, 
23s,  28s,  25s ;  English  G,  H,  13s ;  home  economics  Is,  2s,  3s,  4s,  5s ; 
manual  training  A,  C,  D,  Is,  2s;  music  A,  B,  C,  D;  drawing  A,  B,  C, 
D;  Sunday  school  methods  C. 

Choose  at  least  two. 

Non-Professional  Courses:  Agriculture;  algebra  A,  B,  C,  Is; 
arithmetic  A,  B;  chemistry  lsb,  A,  lsa;  economics  Is,  8s;  English 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  7s,  llsb,  12s,  llsa;  French  Asa,  Asb,  lsa,  lsb,  B; 
geography;  geometry  A,  B,  C,  D;  history  A,  B,  3s;  library  methods; 
physics  A,  lsa,  lsb;  physical  education  B,  C,  D,  E;  physiology; 
political  science  Is. 

Choose  either  one  or  two,  provided  not  more  than  two  were 
chosen  from  the  preceding  group. 


TABLE  OF  CREDITS 

1.  For  entrance  requirements  to  the  freshman  class. 

Any  credits  made  in  the  following  courses  may  be  applied  in 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University: 

Algebra  B,  C  History  C 

Chemistry  A  Manual  Training  Is,  2s 

English  C,  F  Geometry  B,  C 
French  Asa,  Asb 

2.  For  academic  degrees. 

Credits  made  in  the  following  courses  may  be  applied  by  students 
toward  a  degree  after  admission  to  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
or  to  the  school  of  education. 

Algebra  Is  French  Asa,  Asb,  lsa,  lsb,  B 

Chemistry  lsa,  lsb,  2s,  3s  History  3s 

Chemistry  lsa,  lsb,  2s,  3s  Home  Economics  Is,  2s,  3s,  4s,  5s 

Economics  Is,  8s  Manual  Training  Is,  2s 

Education  22s,  23s,  28s,  25s  Physics  lsa,  lsb 

English  12s,  llsa,  llsb,  13s,  7s  Political  Science  Is 

Vocational  Education  50s,  51s,  52s,  53s,  54s,  55s,  56s 
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SCHEDULE 

7:30  a.  m. 

Algebra  A 

Arithmetic  B 

Chemistry  lsa 

Chemistry  A 

Drawing  D 

Economics  Is 

Education  D 

Education  25s 

English  B 

English  F 

French  Asa 

Home  Economics  3s 

Manual  Training  A 

Manual  Training  C 

Music  A 

Physics  lsb 

Vocational  Education  50s 

8:30  a.  m. 

Arithmetic  A 

Biology  2s 

Chemistry  lsb 

Drawing  C 

Education  E 

Education  22s 

English  llsa 

English  G 

Economics  8s 

French  Asb 

Geometry  A 

Geometry  D 

History  C 

Home  Economics  2s 

Manual  Training  Is 

Manual  Training  2s 

Physical  Education  B 

Physiology 

S.  S.  Methods 

Vocational  Education  51s 

9:80  a.  m. 

Algebra  B 

Education  28s 

Education  H 

Education  I 

Education  25s 

English  D 

English  13s 

English  llsb 

French  lsa 

Geometry  B 

History  B 

History  3s 

Home  Economics  4s 

Library  Methods 

Music  B 

Physical  Education  E 

Vocational  Education  52s 


OF  RECITATIONS 

10:30  a.  m. 

Assembly  Hour. 
11:10  a.  m. 

Algebra  Is 

Biology  Is 

Drawing  B 

Education  23s 

Education  27s 

Education  F 

English  7s 

English  H 

French  lsb 

Geometry  C 

History  A 

Home  Economics  Is,  4s 

Music  D 

Manual  Training  C 

Physics  A 

Political  Science  Is 

Vocational  Education  53s 
12:10  p.  m. 

Agriculture 

Biology  Is  (continued) 

English  C 

English  12s 

French  B 

Geometry  D 

Music  C 

Political  Science  Is  (continued) 

Physics  lsa 

Vocational  Education  56s 
3:00  p.  m. 

Drawing  A 

Education  B 

Education  I 

English  E 

Home  Economics  Is 

Manual  Training  C 

Manual  Training  2  s 

Physics  lsl 

Vocational  Education  54s 
4:00  p.  m. 

Education  A 

Education  G 

Education  C 

Home  Economics  5s 

Physical  Education  C 

S.  S.  Methods 

Vocational  Education  55s 
5:00  p.  m. 

Algebra  C 

English  A 

Geography 

Music 

Physical  Education  D 
7:00    p.    m. 

Physical  Education  A 

Play  Hour  on  Lawn 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture. — A  review  of  the  elementary  principles  of  agricul- 
ture.    Methods  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  will  be 

stressed.    Duggar's  Agriculture. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Superintendent  Leatherwood. 

ALGEBRA 

A.  High  School  Algebra. — A  review  of  elementary  principles 
extending  through  logarithms.  Planned  for  those  who  wish  to  stand 
the  state  examination.  This  course  is  only  for  those  who  have  pre- 
viously studied  algebra,  not  for  beginners.  Wentworth  and  Smith's 
Academic  Algebra. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  J.  J.  Moore. 

B.  High  School  Algebra. — A  course  for  those  who  have  only  a 
slight  knowledge  of  algebra.  A  review  of  elementary  principles 
extending  to  quadratic  equations.  Wentworth  and  Smith's  Academic 
Algebra. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Mr.  J.  J.  Moore. 

C.  High  School  Algebra. — Beginning  at  quadratic  equations  and 
extending  through  logarithms.  This  course  is  for  those  who  wish  to 
review  the  advanced  part  of  high  school  algebra.  Wentworth  and 
Smith's  Academic  Algebra. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Mr.  T.  C.  Moore. 

Is.  College  Algebra. — Open  to  high  school  teachers  and  others 
who  wish  to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  algebraic  processes  and 
principles.  A  valuable  course  for  teachers  of  high  school  algebra. 
Approximately  equivalent  to  college  algebra  during  the  first  half  of 
the  regular  session. 

Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  College  credit,  one  and  one-half 
hours.    Mr.  Clark. 

ARITHMETIC 

A.  Arithmetic. — A  study  of  fundamental  principles  and  rules 
and  their  application  in  practical  arithmetic.  Planned  for  those  who 
wish  to  review  for  the  second  grade  certificate.  Colaw  and  Elwood's 
Advanced  Arithmetic. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Mr.  J.  J.  Moore,  Mr.  West. 

B.  Arithmetic. — A  review  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic.  De- 
signed for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  third  grade  certificate. 
Colaw  and  Elwood's  Advanced  Arithmetic. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Mr.  T.  C.  Moore,  Mr.  Upshaw. 

BIOLOGY 

Is.  Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Biology. — It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  course  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  student  those  phases 
of  animal  and  plant  life  of  which  a  knowledge  is  desirable  on  the 
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part  of  all  citizens.  It  is  to  be  a  course  of  applied  biology  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  term — applied  to  human  life  in  its  combined 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  economic,  and  hygienic  outlook.  The  relation 
of  biology  to  health  and  to  efficient  living  will  receive  especial  atten- 
tion. While  this  is  in  no  sense  a  course  in  Nature  Study,  the  fact 
that  many  teachers  can  make  most  effective  use  of  their  knowledge  of 
plants  and  animals  in  nature  study  courses  will  be  given  full  consider- 
ation in  the  development  of  the  material. 

Five  two-hour  exercises  each  week.  College  credit,  two  hours. 
Professor  Graham. 

2s.  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitation. — The  facts  of  preventive  medi- 
cine that  should  be  familiar  to  all  citizens  will  be  set  out  in  this 
course.  The  prevention  of  the  communicable  diseases.  Insects  and 
disease.  Foods  and  food  sanitation.  Air,  ventilation,  and  heating. 
Soil  and  its  relation  to  disease.  Water  and  water  supplies.  Sewage 
disposal.  School  hygiene.  The  work  of  the  health  departments.  A 
study  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Daily.    College  credit,  one  hour.    Professor  Graham. 

CHEMISTRY 

A.  High  School  Chemistry. — More  elementary  than  course  1  of 
the  regular  session.  The  equivalent  of  two-thirds  of  a  year  in  high 
school  chemistry  with  accompanying  laboratory  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  six  weeks. 

Daily,  one  hour  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory.  Professor 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Booth. 

Isa.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  course  covers  the  same 
ground  as  the  first  half-year  of  chemistry  1  in  the  regular  session. 
The  lectures  and  recitations  include  a  discussion  of  the  non-metallic 
elements,  the  ionic  theory  and  stoichiometrical  calculations,  with  an 
introduction  to  physical  chemistry.  The  laboratory  work  will  give  the 
student  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  common  chemical  laws  by 
experiments,  and  will  afford  him  some  practice  in  chemical  manipu- 
lation. 

Daily,  one  hour  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory.  Credit,  two 
hours.     Professor  Lloyd,  Mr.  Booth. 

lsb.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  course  covers  the  same 
ground  as  the  second  half  of  chemistry  1  in  the  regular  session,  and 
is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  course.  The  nature  of  the  work, 
however,  is  somewhat  changed  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
technical  industrial,  and  metallurgical  side,  and  less  to  theory.  In 
addition  to  a  study  of  the  common  metals,  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  their  compounds  and  uses. 

Daily,  one  hour  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory.  Credit,  two 
hours.     Professor  Lloyd,  Mr.  Booth. 

2s.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  corresponds  to  the  first 
half-year  of  course  2  of  the  regular  session. 

Daily,  four  hours  laboratory.    Credit,  two  hours.    Professor  Lloyd. 

3s.  Quantitative  Analysis. — This  course  corresponds  to  course  3 
of  the  regular  session.  The  expansion  of  the  chemical  industry,  due 
to  the  war,  has  created  an  urgent  demand  for  analysts. 
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Daily,  five  hours  or  six  hours  laboratory.  Six  weeks.  Credit,  two 
hours  or  three  hours.    Professor  Lloyd. 

Laboratory  Fees. — $3.00  in  course  A;  $4.50  in  lsa  and  lsb;  $7.50 
in  2s'  and  3s.  A  laboratory  deposit  of  $3.00  is  charged,  but  will  be 
returned,  less  breakage. 

DRAWING 

This  work  will  include  public  school  drawing  and  painting,  com- 
position and  practical  application  of  art  principles  and  art  history. 
The  following  courses  will  be  given: 

For  grade  teachers:  Course  A,  planned  to  suit  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  grades  one,  two,  three,  and  four.  Course  B,  for  teachers 
of  grades  five,  six  and  seven.  Course  C,  for  teachers  wishing  to  take 
up  more  advanced  work  than  is  provided  for  in  Course  B. 

The  work  of  the  student  will  receive  careful  criticism,  and  certifi- 
cates of  grade  and  class  attendance  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer  School. 

A.  Teaching  of  Art  in  Primary  Grades. — The  subjects  studied 
will  be  simple  composition,  story  and  game  illustration,  paper  cutting, 
clay  modeling,  and  drawing  and  painting  of  animals,  birds,  flowers, 
and  things  in  relation  to  home  and  school  activities.  Instruction  in 
elementary  design  principles  will  be  given  in  connection  with  simple 
problems  in  paper  and  cardboard  construction,   school  booklets,  etc. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.    Miss  Comer,  Miss  Vann. 

B.  Teaching  of  Art  in  Upper  Grades. — Study  of  representation, 
color  and  design  with  more  emphasis  upon  the  technical  phases. 
Object  drawing  from  still  life,  flowers  and  plant  growths,  animals, 
birds,  etc.,  also  drawing  from  the  pose  in  pencil,  crayon  and  charcoal. 
Study  of  color  harmony  in  connection  with  nature  drawing  and  de- 
sign. Some  simple  problems  in  school  and  home  decoration  will  be 
studied  with  the  view  to  making  them  as  practical  as  possible.  The 
subject  of  design  will  be  studied  in  its  relation  to  the  practical  things 
of  everyday  life — dress,  interior  decoration,  etc.,  and  its  principles 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  various  craft  problems.  Lessons  will.be 
given  in  elementary  book-binding. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Miss  Comer,  Miss  Vann. 

C.  Advanced  Problems  in  Representation,  Design  and  Color. — 

Advanced  theory  of  color  harmony  and  its  relation  to  historic  orna- 
ment and  design.  Problems  in  wood-block  printing  and  stencilling 
applied  to  school  work  and  home  decoration.  Outdoor  sketching  with 
pencil,  crayon  and  water  color,  drawing  from  still-life,  etc.  Book- 
binding problems,  printing  and  lettering  will  also  be  given. 
Daily.     Six  weeks.    Miss  Comer,  Miss  Vann. 

D.  A  course  planned  for  supervisors  and  special  teachers  of 
drawing  in  public  schools.  Instruction  in  methods,  planning  courses 
of  study  and  the  discussion  of  specific  problems  in  supervision.  Special 
problems  in  representation  color  and  design. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Miss  Comer,  Miss  Vann. 

ECONOMICS 

Is.  Principles  of  Economics. — An  outline  of  the  important  theo- 
ries and  laws  of  political  economy  and  their  application  to  the  economic 
problems  of  the  day. 
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Daily.    Six  weeks.    Credit,  one  hour.    Professor  McCorvey. 

8s.  American  Interests  in  the  Caribbean  Region. — The  course  is 
a  study  of  the  economic  and  political  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  ring  of  countries  surrounding  the  Caribbean  Sea.  This  region 
is  far  the  most  important  grand  division  of  Latin  America  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  United  States.  It  outranks  South  America  in  volume 
of  our  trade,  amount  of  our  investments,  extent  of  our  political  control, 
nearness  to  our  ports,  and  opportunities  for  our  enterprise.  We  have 
there  three  possessions — one  of  them  the  Panama  Canal,  five  protec- 
torates, and  a  general  political  and  economic  predominance. 

Alabama  has  in  Mobile  one  of  the  ports  best  situated  to  obtain  a 
commanding  share  of  the  great  and  growing  trade  and  tourist  travel 
of  the  Caribbean.  This  course  offers  a  particularly  timely  oppor- 
tunity for  Alabamians  to  acquaint  themselves  with  these  lands  at 
their  southern  door. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Credit,  one  hour.    Professor  Bidgood. 

(POLITICAL  SCIENCE) 

Is.  American  Government:  National,  State  and  Local. — This 
course  comprises  a  general  survey  of  American  political  ideals  and 
institutions  and  of  their  actual  workings.  It  is  now  offered  in  the 
summer  school,  for  the  first  time,  because  the  University  believes  that 
an  intelligent  and  informed  patriotism  is  the  principal  need  of  the 
hour.  Men  and  women  who  have  not  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
government  of  our  country  will  welcome  this  opportunity. 

The  work  should  appeal  to  every  citizen  who  has  not  already 
pursued  university  courses  in  American  government;  but  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  teachers  of  civics  and  history,  to  social  workers  inter- 
ested in  Americanization,  and  to  all  who  mold  the  minds  and  opinions 
of  the  young. 

Twice  daily.    Six  weeks.    Credit,  two  hours.    Professor  Bidgood. 

EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  education  are  so  planned  as  to  give  teachers  oppor- 
tunity for  an  extended  study  of  educational  principles,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  organization  of  schools.  In  certain  courses  described 
below  instruction  will  deal  particularly  with  special  needs  of  Alabama 
teachers. 

A.  Psychology. — For  applicants  for  the  first  grade  certificate.  A 
careful  study  is  made  of  psychological  principles  as  formulated  in 

terms  of  conduct  or  behavior.     Phillips'  Elementary  Psychology. 
Daily.    Six  weeks.    Mr.  Allgood,  Mr.  Haines. 

B.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — For  applicants  for  the  first 
grade  certificate.  A  study  of  the  following  tests :  Bobbitt's  The  Curric- 
ulum; The  Alabama  Elementary  School  Manual. 

Daily.  Six  weeks.     Superintendent  Glenn,  Professor  Cooper. 

C.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — For  applicants  for  the 
second  and  the  third   grade   certificate.     A   study   of  the  following 

texts:     Foght's  The  Rural  Teacher  and  His   Work;  The  Alabama  Ele^ 
mentary  School  Manual. 

Daily.  Six  weeks.  Superintendent  Griggs,  Superintendent 
Johnson. 
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D.  History  of  Education. — This  course  is  planned  especially  for 
applicants  for  the  life  grade  certificate.  The  following  book  will  be 
used  as  a  text :    Cubberley's  Public  Education  in  the  United  States. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Superintendent  Griggs. 

E.  Required  for  Life  Grade  Certificate. —  An  Educational  Study 
of  Alabama;  Bliss's  Methods  and  Standards  for  Local  School  Surveys. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Superintendent  Glenn. 

F.  Required  for  Life  Grade  Certificate. —  Foght's  The  Rural 
Teacher  and  His  Work;  and  Bobbitt's  The  Curriculum. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Superintendent  Glenn. 

G.  The  Teaching  of  Reading. — Open  to  all  teachers  who  wish  to 
study  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
reading  in  the  elementary  grades.  Special  stress  will  be  laid  upon 
teaching  beginners.  Text-book,  Briggs  and  Coffman's  Reading  in  Public 
Schools. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Miss  Strickland. 

H.  Grammar  Grade  Methods. — For  teachers  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  grades.  The  purpose  is  to  treat  in  a  practical  way  the 
problems  of  the  grammar  grades.  Among  the  topics  treated  are: 
Reading, — methods  of  interpreting  a  classic,  how  to  secure  good  oral 
expression,  type  lessons,  dramatization;  arithmetic, — methods  of  mak- 
ing this  subject  concrete  and  practical,  drill  work,  how  to  secure  ac- 
curacy in  computations;  geography, — type  lessons,  map-making,  the 
use  of  maps;  history, — how  to  make  history  interesting,  dramatiza- 
tion as  an  aid  in  teaching  history,  type  lessons;  English, — written 
composition  and  oral  language,  spelling  and  penmanship;  field  day 
programs,  and  Friday  afternoon  exercises.  Strayer's  Brief  Course  in  the 
Teaching  Process,  and  Kirch  way  and  Dodge's  Teaching  of  Geography. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.    Miss  Strickland. 

I.  Primary  Methods. — For  teachers  of  first,  second  and  third 
grades.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  meet  the  needs  of  both 
rural  and  city  teachers,  by  dealing  in  a  practical  way  with  some  of 
the  problems  of  primary  grades.  Special  stress  will  be  placed  upon 
teaching  in  the  most  approved  way,  reading,  spelling,  composition 
and  literature,  numbers,  history,  civics  and  geography  (by  correla- 
tion). Mechanical  phases  of  the  work,  such  as  programs,  time  sched- 
ules and  materials  will  be  considered.  Observation  and  discussions  of 
the  work  in  the  demonstration  classes,  which  are  conducted  especially 
for  methods  classes,  will  be  included  in  the  course. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Miss  Taylor. 

(The  class  may  be  divided  into  several  sections). 

J.  Demonstration  of  School  Methods. — The  classes  in  methods 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  most  approved  methods  of 
teaching  demonstrated  in  a  practical  way  with  classes  of  children 
from  time  to  time.  These  children  will  be  brought  into  the  class 
room  at  irregular  intervals  and  while  there  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  Miss  Strickland  and  Miss  Taylor. 

K.  School  Laws. — Designed  especially  for  applicants  for  the  first 
grade  certificate.  Teachers  are  urged  to  secure  and  bring  with  them 
copies  of  the  Alabama  Educational  Code,  on  the  basis  of  which  will 
be  given  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  state  school  system  in  its  legal 
aspects. 
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Daily.    Fifth  and  sixth  weeks.    Mr.  Upshaw. 

22s.  The  Curriculum  of  the  Elementary  School. — Lectures,  re- 
ports, and  required  readings.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for 
county  superintendents,  public  school  principals,  supervisors,  elemen- 
tary, and  high  school  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  the  elementary 
course  of  study.  The  relative  values  of  the  various  subjects  will  be 
considered  and  the  place  of  each  subject  in  the  course  of  study  will  be 
determined.  Literature  and  language,  nature  study,  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  arts  will  each  be  treated  in  turn.  By  the  aid  of  the 
"key  to  the  curriculum"  teachers  will  be  taught  how  to  construct 
courses  of  study  according  to  definitely  formulated  principles. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Credit,  one  hour.    Professor  Doster. 

23s.  High  School  Methods. — Planned  especially  for  high  school 
principals  and  teachers.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  will  be:  physi- 
cal and  mental  characteristics  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl;  organiza- 
tion of  subject  matter  of  instruction;  lesson  planning;  art  of  ques- 
tioning; class  management;  teaching  high  school  pupils  how  to  study; 
and  proper  use  of  library  and  laboratory  equipment.  Parker's  High 
School  Methods. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.    Credit,  one  hour.    Professor  Thomas. 

28s.  High  School  Administration. — An  advanced  course  in  prob- 
lems of  high  school  administration.  It  is  designed  to  give  insight  into 
the  problems  of  secondary  schools  and  to  study  some  of  the  questions 
confronting  us  in  the  reorganization  of  our  Alabama  system  of  sec- 
ondary education. 

A  thorough  study  will  be  made  of  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  junior  high  school  course  of  study.  Bennett's  Junior  High 
School  and  Hollister's  High  School  Administration. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Credit,  one  hour.    Professor  Thomas. 

25s.  General  Psychology  (Psychology  Is). — A  course  in  descrip- 
tive and  experimental  psychology,  confined  chiefly  to  those  funda- 
mental psychic  processes  represented  in  all  our  thinking  and  behavior. 
The  purpose  will  be  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  technical  details 
and  at  the  same  time  to  get  a  firm  grasp  on  the  essential  laws  of 
conscious  life  and  mental  growth.  Breese's  Psychology.  Equivalent  to 
psychology  1,  regular  session. 

Daily,  two  hours.     Six  weeks.     Credit,  two  hours.     Professor  Cooper. 

27s.  Tests  and  Measurements  of  School  Children. — In  this  course 
tests  will  be  given  to  determine  the  physiological  and  psychological 
ages  of  children.  Teachers  in  this  way  will  be  made  familiar  with 
the  means  of  securing  data  for  grading  and  classifying  pupils  cor- 
rectly. Practical  application  of  these  tests  will  be  made  in  the  demon- 
stration school  connected  with  the  University.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  Binet-Simon  scale  for  measuring  intelligence.  Open 
only  to  those  who  have  had  a  course  in  general  psychology. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Credit,  one  hour.     Professor  Cooper. 

ENGLISH 

A.  Grammar. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who 
wish  to  review  the  principles  of  grammar  as  a  preparation  for  the 
first  grade  certificate  examination.  Kittredge  and  Farley's  Advanced 
Grammar. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  T.  C.  Moore. 
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B.  Grammar. — Intended  for  those  preparing  for  the  second  grade 
certificate  examination.  A  thorough  review  of  the  principles  of 
grammar.     Kittredge  and  Farley's  Advanced  Grammar. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Mr.  Allgood,  Mr.  Brown. 

C.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. — A  study  of  the  principles  of 
rhetoric  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  writing  of  essays. 
Open  to  applicants  for  the  first  grade  certificate  and  to  those  who  wish 
to  satisfy  the  college  entrance  requirements.     Herrick  and  Damon's 

Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Miss  Melton,  Mr.  Gibson. 

D.  English  Classics. — A  study  of  the  classics  required  for  the 
first  grade  certificate.  *01d  Testament  Narratives — Samuel,  Kings; 
Henry  Esmond;  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  C overly  Papers;  Washington's 
Farewell  Address. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Superintendent  Johnston,  Miss  Melton. 
* — The  selections  will  be  read  from  the  Bible. 

E.  Elementary  English  Classics. — Required  for  the  second  grade 
certificate.  The  following  are  the  classics  to  be  studied:  Irving's 
Life  of  Goldsmith;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Burroughs'  Afoot  and 
Afloat;  the  following  from  Powell's  Spirit  of  Democracy:  Flag  Day  Ad- 
dress— Wilson;  The  Star-Spangled  Banner — Key;  Makers  of  the  Flag — 
Lane;  Putting  the  Flag  on  the  Firing  Line — Roosevelt;  A  League  of 
Nations — Wilson ;  The  Marseillaise — Lisle  ;  What  the  State  Is — Jones  ;  The 
Universal  Peace — Tennyson. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Mr.  Allgood,  Mr.  Johnston. 

F.  Fourth  Year  High  School  English. — This  course  is  specifically 
designed  for  applicants  for  admission  to  the  University  who  have  never 
studied  fourth  year  high  school  English. 

Daily,  two  hours.    Six  weeks.    Miss  Melton. 

G.  The  Teaching  of  Composition,  Grammar,  and  Spelling  in  the 
Grades. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  effective  teaching.  The  work 
consists  of  lectures  and  discussions  supplemented  by  frequent  practice 
and  much  observation  in  the  demonstration  school.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  actual  conditions  in  Alabama  schools,  to  the  articulation 
of  the  work  of  the  elementary  and  the  high  school  courses  of  study. 
Recent  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  school  English  are 
tested  from  the  standpoint  of  local  conditions.  Lecture  room  fur- 
nished with  specimen  equipment  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  teacher  of 
English. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.    Miss  Strickland. 

H.  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Grades. — Lectures,  discus- 
sions, reports  on  required  reading;  practice  story-telling,  observation, 
and  practice  teaching  in  the  demonstration  school.  Underlying  prin- 
ciples in  the  selection  of  children's  literature;  individual  tastes,  needs, 
and  interests  of  child  life.  Suggestive  selections  for  home  readings, 
for  special  occasions  and  holidays,  and  for  school  programmes.  Close 
attention  to  economy  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  and  to  the 
value  of  attractively  illustrated  books.  A  study  of  Arthur  Rackham 
and  other  illustrators.  A  model  library  open  to  students  selecting 
this  course. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.    Miss  Strickland. 
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7s.  English  Poetry  of  the  Later  Nineteenth  Century. — An  appre- 
ciative study  of  some  of  the  more  important  works  of  Tennyson, 
Robert  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  Matthew  Arnold.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  show  to  what  extent  each  gave  expression  to  the 
prevailing  tendencies  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  period. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Credit,  one  hour.    Professor  Barnwell. 

llsa.  American  Prose. — A  general  survey  of  the  development  of 
American  prose  from  its  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. A  rapid  glance  at  the  prose  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  with  readings  and  study  of  the  chief  writers.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  Irving,  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Web- 
ster, Parkman,  Prescott,  Lincoln,  Motley,  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relation  between  American  prose  and 
American  life,  and  their  association  with  English  life  and  literature. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Credit,  one  hour.     Professor  Snow. 

llsb.  American  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  general 
survey  of  the  development  of  our  poetic  literature  from  Bryant  to 
Walt  Whitman.  Readings  and  classroom  discussions  of  selections  from 
each  of  the  nine  greater  poets  of  this  period. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Credit,  one  hour.    Professor  Barnwell. 

12s.  English  Prose  During  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  general 
survey  of  the  development  of  English  prose  from  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Ruskin,  Hux- 
ley, Matthew  Arnold,  Walter  Pater,  Benson,  Gladstone,  Beaconsfield, 
Stevenson.     Manly's  English  Prose. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Credit,  one  hour.     Professor  Snow. 

13s.  High  School  English. — A  study  of  the  aims,  methods,  and 
educational  value  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  courses  in 
English  literature  and  composition,  with  the  reading  of  representative 
selections  from  the  list  of  college  entrance  requirements.  Reports, 
discussions,  criticisms  of  students'  themes,  and  practical  drill.  Recom- 
mended for  all  teachers  of  high  school  English. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Credit,  one  hour.     Professor  Snow. 

FRENCH 

Asa.  Elementary  French. — Study  of  inflexional  forms  and  of  the 
principal  syntactical  constructions.  A  large  vocabulary  of  useful 
words  will  be  memorized.     Reading  of   simple   French.     Text-book: 

The  New  Chardenal  French  Course. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Credit,  one  hour.     Professor  Little. 

Asb.  Intermediate  French. — Grammatical  study  continued.  Prac- 
tice in  vocabulary  and  in  reading. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Credit,  one  hour.     Professor  Little. 

lsa.  Advanced  French. — One  year  of  college  French  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  this  course.  A  brief  review  of  the  grammar.  Rapid  read- 
ing at  sight  and  from  prepared  passages  of  French  of  average  dif- 
ficulty. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Credit,  one  hour.     Professor  Little. 

lsb.     Advanced  French. — A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course. 
Daily.     Six  weeks.     Credit,  one  hour.     Professor  Little. 
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B.  French  Conversation. — This  course  has  been  planned  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  a  practical  knowledge  of  spoken  French.  It 
is  open  to  beginners  and  to  advanced  students  alike.  To  derive  the 
fullest  advantage  from  this  course  it  should  be  taken  together  with 
French  Asa.  In  this  case  a  college  credit  of  one  half-hour  will  be 
allowed. 

No  outside  work  required. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Professor  Little. 

GEOGRAPHY 

General  Geography. — A  course  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
including  the  study  of  the  text,  methods,  and  type  lessons  based  on 
the  following  topics :  localities,  world,  grand  divisions,  sections,  states, 
and  correlation  of  the  subject  with  other  school  work.  Illustrative 
material  will  be  selected  from  the  geographical  laboratory  and  mu- 
seum of  the  University.  The  basal  text  will  be  Tarr  and  McMurry's 
Advanced  Geography. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Mr.  West. 

GEOMETRY 

A.  Plane  Geometry. — A  thorough  review  of  the  five  books  of 
plane  geometry.  Planned  especially  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
the  state  examination.  Should  be  taken  only  by  those  who  have 
previously  studied  the  subject.    Wentworth  and  Smith's  Revised  Geometry. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Watson. 

B.  Plane  Geometry. — A  course  for  beginners  and  others  who 
wish  to  review  thoroughly  the  first  two  books.  Wentworth  and  Smith's 

Revised  Geometry. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Mr.  Brown. 

C.  Plane  Geometry. — The  work  begins  with  the  third  book  and 

extends  through  the  fifth.     Wentworth  and  Smith's  Revised  Geometry. 
Daily.     Six  weeks.     Mr.  Watson. 

D.  Solid  Geometry. — The  course  in  solid  geometry  will  be  offered 
during  the  regular  session.  For  this  reason,  it  will  not  be  offered  in 
the  summer  school  this  year. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

A.  United  States  History. — A  thorough  review  of  the  main  facts 
of  United  States  History.  Open  to  those  preparing  for  the  state  exam- 
ination. May  be  taken  also  by  students  who  wish  to  satisfy  college 
entrance  requirements.    Thompson's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Professor  McCorvey. 

B.  History  of  Alabama  and  the  Civil  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Alabama. — 'DuBose's  History  of  Alabama  and  McBain 
and  Hill's  How  We  Are  Governed  in  Alabama  and  the  Nation. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Mr.  Griggs. 

C.  American  History. — For  high  school  credit.  For  students 
who  have  never  studied  American  History  in  the  high  school.  Stevens' 

American  History. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Mr.  Haines. 

3s.     Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — This  course  begins  with 
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the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  1789,  giving  its  cause  and 
results,  and  passes  on  to  the  Napoleonic  era,  the  resettlement  of 
Europe  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  unification  and  nation- 
alization of  Italy  and  Germany. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Credit,  one  hour.    Professor  McCorvey. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Is.  Elementary  Food  Study. — A  study  of  the  production,  manu- 
facture, and  preparation  of  foods.  The  general  principles  of  cookery, 
planning,  cooking,  and  serving  of  meals  will  comprise  the  laboratory 
work.  The  course  is  open  to  those  having  no  previous  training  in 
domestic  science.  Each  student  should  come  provided  with  a  white 
bib  apron  and  two  hand  towels.  Kinne  and  Cooley's  Food  and  Household 
Management.    Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Credit,  one  hour  in  school  of  edu- 
cation.    Miss  Farris,  Miss  Meroney. 

2s.  Advanced  Food  Study. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Is, 
being  a  study  of  composition,  food  value,  cost,  nutritive  value,  and 
body  requirements.  Discussions  on  diets  for  different  ages,  family 
dietaries,  and  invalid  cookery  will  be  followed  by  laboratory  practice. 
Text,  aprons,  and  towels  as  in  Is.  Prerequisite  Is  or  its  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Credit,  one  hour  in  school  of 
education.    Miss  Farris. 

3s.  Elementary  Sewing. — Course  in  the  study  of  textile  materials, 
including  their  history,  manufacture,  and  use.  Hand  and  machine 
sewing,  planning  and  construction  of  simple  garments,  and  mending 
will  comprise  the  laboratory  work.  Students  will  furnish  materials, 
scissors,  needles,  pins,  thread,  and  tape  measure.  Open  to  beginners 
in  domestic  art.  Kinne  and  Cooley's  Shelter  and  Clothing.  Laboratory 
fee  50  cents. 

Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Credit,  one  hour  in  school  of  edu- 
cation.    Miss  Farris,  Miss  Meroney. 

4s.  Advanced  Sewing. — Designs  of  garments  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  suitability,  utility,  and  economy.  Social-economic  con- 
ditions in  the  textile  and  clothing  industries  will  be  studied.  Designing 
and  making  of  outer  garments.  Students  will  furnish  all  materials 
and  necessary  tools.  Text  same  as  3s.  Prerequisite  3s  or  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee  50  cents. 

Daily,  two  hours.  Six  weeks.  Credit,  one  hour  in  school  of  edu- 
cation.    Miss  Farris,  Miss  Meroney. 

5s.  House  Planning  and  Furnishing. — A  general  study  of  the 
house,  including  discussions  on  sanitation,  site,  structure,  planning  and 
drawing  to  scale,  and  decoration  and  furnishings.  Division  of  the 
income,  budget  making,  and  household  accounts.     Bivier,  The  House. 

Daily,  one  hour.  Six  weeks.  Credit,  one  hour  in  school  of  edu- 
cation.   Miss  Farris. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  recent  act  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama  appropriating  money 
to  match  the  federal  funds  and  providing  for  vocational  education  in 
the  State  has  opened  up  a  new  and  most  promising  field  in  our  educa- 
tional system. 
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The  courses  below  are  planned  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  teachers  in  this  new  field  of  endeavor.  It  is  our  purpose 
therefore  to  give  the  teachers  who  enter  this  work  definite  and  efficient 
training  for  this  new  undertaking. 

50s.  Vocational  Guidance. — In  this  course  a  study  will  be  made 
of  the  following:  Psychographic  methods  and  vocational  aptitudes 
and  capacities,  relation  of  trades  and  industries  to  the  everyday  life 
of  the  masses,  effect  of  inheritance,  environment  and  training  on  voca- 
tional aptitudes,  need  for  vocational  guidance  in  our  school  system 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  vocational  guide. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.     Credit,  one  hour.    Professor  McKinley. 

51s.  History  of  Industries  in  America  and  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion.— This  course  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part 
takes  up  the  growth  and  development  of  our  present  industrial  system. 
The  more  important  topics  studied  are:  industrial  development  under 
British  control;  industrial  aspects  of  the  Revolution;  national  begin- 
nings of  industry;  industrial  consequences  of  the  War  of  1812;  the 
epoch  of  expansion,  internal  improvements,  and  effect  upon  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  country;  economic  causes  and  results  of  the 
Civil  War;  the  protective  policy;  expansion  of  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce;  the  development  of  a  strong  financial  system;  governmental 
control  of  public  utilities;  the  organization  of  labor;  organization  of 
industry. 

Coman's  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States  is  used  as  a  text 
for  this  part  of  the  course. 

The  second  part  embraces  a  comprehensive  study  of  primitive 
man  and  his  occupations;  origin  and  growth  of  trade;  development  of 
industries  and  the  apprentice  system;  industrial  education  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  England,  and  how  it  has  influenced  America;  legis- 
lation with  reference  to  industrial  education;  labor  unions  and  their 
influence  on  industries;  development  of  industrial  and  trade  schools 
in  the  United  States. 

There  will  be  no  assigned  text  for  this  part  of  the  course,  but 
ample  reference  material  is  provided,  which  includes  a  liberal  use  of 
government  bulletins. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Credit,  one  hour.     Mr.  Jarvis. 

52s.  Shop  Mathematics. — This  course  is  open  to  teachers  of 
mathematics  in  trade  and  industrial  schools  only.  The  instruction  will 
deal  with  mathematical  problems  as  related  to  the  common  trades  as: 
carpentry,  masonry,  plumbing,  sheet  metal  work,  boiler  making,  ma- 
chinist. Much  time  will  be  given  to  the  working  out  of  original  prob- 
lems for  the  different  trades.  Teachers  who  take  this  course  should 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  trade  for  which  they  propose  to 
teach  related  mathematics. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Credit,  one  hour.    Professor  McKinley. 

53s.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Vocational  Schools. — This  course 
deals  with  the  modern  methods  of  the  recitation  as  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  trades  and  their  related  subjects.  The  formal  steps  in 
instruction,  the  teacher's  function,  special  forms  of  methods,  the  organ- 
ization of  courses  and  class  management  will  be  definitely  studied. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Credit,  one  hour.    Professor  McKinley. 

54s.  Woodwork. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  working  knowledge  of  the  industries  in  which  wood  and  wood- 
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working  tools  play  a  prominent  part.  In  the  shop  the  students  will 
execute  projects  involving  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  wood-turning, 
joinery,  etc.  The  application  of  the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  draw- 
ing to  the  wood-working  industry  will  be  stressed. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Credit,  one  hour.     Mr.  Schmitz. 

55s.  Industrial  Economics. — In  this  course  a  study  will  be  made 
of  the  following:  forms  of  industrial  ownership;  industrial  organiza- 
tion; developments  and  possibilities  of  functional  organization;  devel- 
opment of  efficiency;  existing  wage  system;  labor  organizations  and 
their  problems;  labor  problems;  and  legislation  in  regard  to  industrial 
conditions. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Credit,  one  hour.    Mr.  Jarvis. 

56s.  Administration  of  Vocational  Education. — This  course  aims 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  leading  in  voca- 
tional education  in  their  respective  communities.  It  is  planned  for  superin- 
tendents, principals,  members  of  board  of  education,  labor  organizations, 
foremen,  heads  of  commercial  and  industrial  organizations,  and  civic  and 
social  workers. 

Among  the  topics  considered  are:  a  general  study  of  the  industrial 
and  vocational  educational  situation  in  the  state;  recent  legislation; 
our  state  plan;  the  state  board  in  charge  of  vocational  education, 
its  organization  and  relations  to  local  boards  of  education;  a 
study  of  the  different  types  of  vocational  schools  and  classes;  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  local  needs  and  the  making  of  effective  plans  to 
meet  them;  the  necessary  standards  required  to  obtain  federal  and 
state  aid  under  the  Smith-Hughes  law;  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  the  necessary  relations  which  should  exist 
among  labor  organizations,  schools  and  industries. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.    Professor  McKinley. 

The  following  lecturers  will  assist  in  Education  56s:  Mr.  Roy 
Dimmitt,  federal  agent  for  industrial  education;  Prof.  J.  B.  Hobdy, 
director  of  vocational  education  for  Alabama;  Mr.  L.  J.  Sindell,  super- 
visor of  trades  and  industries  for  Alabama. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

The  courses  in  manual  training  described  below  have  been  ar- 
ranged with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  of  Alabama  at  this  time.  The  underlying  pur- 
pose is  to  give  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  this  subject  not  only  skill 
in  handling  tools  and  manipulating  materials,  but  also  as  an  insight 
into  the  educative  value  and  meaning  of  the  manual  arts.  In  all  the 
courses  the  relation  of  the  manual  processes  to  the  academic  studies 
as  well  as  to  the  activities  of  life  outside  the  school  will  be  stressed. 

These  courses  are  also  suited  for  those  who  contemplate  becom- 
ing teachers  of  related  subjects  in  vocational  schools.  Although  they 
will  not  within  themselves  give  sufficient  trade  contact  for  related 
subjects  teachers,  they  are  excellent  prerequisites  for  trade  courses 
required  of  teachers  of  related  subjects  in  trade  schools. 

A.  Mechanical  Drawing. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  an 
appreciation  of  drawing  in  its  relation  to  modern  industrial  life.  The 
work  will  cover  geometrical  problems,  orthographic  projection  and 
simple  shop  and  architectural  drawings.  The  course  will  be  of  special 
value  to  the  manual  training  teacher. 

Students  will  provide  themselves  with  drawing  board,  T-square, 
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45  and  30-60  triangles,  architect's  scale,  and  a  set  of  instruments  in- 
cluding a  bow  pen. 

Daily,  two  hours.     Six  weeks.     Mr.  Schmitz. 

C.  Handwork  for  the  Grades. — This  course  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  grades  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  supervisor  and 
the  teacher.  Such  forms  of  handwork  as  can  be  done  in  schools  hav- 
ing no  workshop  available  are  considered.  The  lines  of  work  studied 
are:  raffia,  reed  and  grass  basketry,  including  pine-straw,  bulrush, 
cat-tail,  flags,  willow,  bear  grass,  white  oak,  splits,  vines  and  all  kinds 
of  native  textiles,  paper  folding,  and  cardboard,  clay  modeling,  simple 
woodwork,  and  cord  work. 

Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  use  of  native  materials  for  rural 
schools. 

Daily,  two  hours.     Six  weeks.     Miss  Armstrong. 

(Students  taking  this  course  must  purchase  their  own  materials. 
They  should  bring  from  home  scissors,  pencil  dividers  and  foot  rule.) 

Is.  Woodwork. — This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  the  elements  of  bench  woodwork.  The  purpose  will  be  to  develop 
skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  various  wood-working  tools  and  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  instruction.  The  course  will  consist  of  in- 
struction and  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  woodwork  construction. 
A  well  graded  set  of  models  will  be  made  which  will,  in  the  main,  be 
useful  objects.  Instruction  will  be  given  and  opportunity  offered  for 
practice  in  the  sharpening  of  tools.  Option  in  the  selection  of  models 
will  be  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course.  Careful  attention  will 
be  given  to  staining  and  finishing.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00,  with  possible 
extra  charge  for  large  models.    Text :     Noyes'  Handwork  in  Wood. 

Daily,  two  hours.    Six  weeks.    Credit,  one  hour.    Mr.  Schmitz. 

2s.  Advanced  Woodwork  and  Design. — This  course  is  open  only 
to  those  who  have  had  manual  training  Is  course  or  its  equivalent. 
The  first  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  furni- 
ture design  and  construction,  supplementary  to  which  students  will 
design  a  number  of  projects.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  will  be 
given  to  the  construction  of  one  or  more  of  the  designed  pieces. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  a  study  of  the  capacity  of  pupils  of 
different  grades  and  ages. 

Students  will  provide  themselves  with  drawing  board,  T-square, 
triangles  and  scale.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00,  with  possible  extra  charge 
for  large  models. 

Daily,  two  hours.    Six  weeks.    Credit,  one  hour.     Mr.  Schmitz. 

MUSIC 

A.  Sight  Singing. — It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  principles  involved  in  reading  music  at  sight.  Text- 
book :     Hollis  Dann's  Third  Year  Music. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Miss  Grant. 

B.  Methods  and  Rote  Songs. — This  course  aims  at  the  logical 
presentation  of  the  various  problems  in  tone,  meter,  and  rhythm.  A 
number  of  rote  songs  will  be  taught.  Text-book:  Hollis  Dann's 
Second  Year  Music. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Miss  Grant. 

C.  Dictation. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student 
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to  hear  and  write  correctly  the  various  intervals  used  in  music.     No 
text-book  will  be  required. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Miss  Grant. 

D.  Harmony. — A  course  which  acquaints  the  student  with  the 
more  usual  harmonic  and  melodic  progressions  and  the  laws  under- 
lying them.    Text-book :    Thomas  Tapper's  First  Year  Harmony. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.    Miss  Grant. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A.  Play  Hour  on  the  Lawn. — Open  to  all  students,  men  and 
women.  No  registration  for  course  is  necessary.  The  play  hour  is 
designed  to  furnish  recreation  for  students  and  give  instruction  in 
plays  and  games  suitable  for  adult  life  as  well  as  that  of  the  children. 
Singing  and  gymnastic  games,  volley  ball  and  baseball  will  be  taught. 

Daily,  7  P.  M.    Six  weeks.    Miss  Fenton. 

B.  Work  for  Grammar  Grades. — Open  to  all  students.  Prac- 
tice work  will  be  given  in  formal  gymnastics,  singing  and  gymnastic 
games  and  folk  dancing. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.     Miss  Fenton. 

C.  Work  for  High  School. — This  includes  practice  work  in  formal 
gymnastics,  gymnastic  and  athletic  games,  track  athletics,  and  folk 
and  aesthetic  dancing. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.    Miss  Fenton. 

D.  Aesthetic  and  Folk  Dancing. — The  course  is  designed  for 
those  desiring  elementary  folk  and  aesthetic  dancing  suitable  for  public 
school,  college  and  private  classes.  Simple  folk,  national  and  aesthetic 
dances  will  be  taught. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.    Miss  Fenton. 

PHYSICS 

A.  Preparatory. — A  course  for  teachers  preparing  for  the  state 
examination  and  for  others  who  wish  to  review  the  principles  of  ele- 
mentary physics.  Mann  and  Twiss'  Physics.  For  drill  in  answering  ques- 
tions, students  are  advised  to  refer  also  to  Higgins'  Essentials  of  Physics. 

Daily.     Six  weeks.    Mr.  Watson. 

lsa.  Elementary  Physics. — The  approximate  equivalent  of  the 
first  half-year's  work  in  physics  1,  regular  session. 

Daily,  one  hour  lecture  and  two  and  one-half  hours  laboratory. 
Six  weeks.    Credit,  two  hours. 

lsb.  Elementary  Physics. — The  approximate  equivalent  of  second 
half-year's  work  in  physics  1,  regular  session. 

Daily,  one  hour  lecture  and  two  and  one-half  hours  laboratory. 
Six  weeks.     Credit,  two  hours. 

lsl.  Laboratory  Course  in  Elementary  Physics. — Equivalent  to 
laboratory  part  of  physics  1,  regular  session.  Open  only  to  students 
who  have  taken  or  are  taking  a  good  first  year  text-book  course  of 
college  grade. 

Daily,  two  hours  laboratory.    Six  weeks.    Credit,  one  hour. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Is.  General  Psychology. — For  full  description  of  this  course,  see 
education  25s. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — In  this  course  due  stress  will  be  laid 
upon  the  methods  of  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.    The  text-book  will  be  that  adopted 

by  the  Alabama  Text-Book  Commission — Davidson's  Physiology. 
Daily.     Six  weeks.     Mr.  Leatherwood. 

READING 

(See  Methods,  under  Education.) 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  METHODS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

D.  Methods  and  Administration. — The  course  of  study  in  Sunday 
school  methods  and  administration  covers  three  years.  The  first  year's 
course  was  given  in  1918,  the  second  year's  course  in  1919.  This  year 
the  third  year  course  will  be  given. 

This  year's  course  will  include  two  sections.  The  first  section 
covers  the  principles  and  methods  of  religious  pedagogy.  The  text- 
book for  this  is  The  Seven  Laws  of  Teaching,  by  Gregory.  Following 
are  the  topics  covered  in  this  section:  the  laws  of  teaching,  the  law 
of  the  teacher,  the  law  of  the  learner,  the  law  of  the  language,  the 
law  of  the  lesson,  the  law  of  the  teaching  process,  the  law  of  the 
learning  process,  the  law  of  review  and  application. 

The  second  section  covers  the  organization  and  administration  of 
religious  education.  The  textbook  for  this  is  The  Coming  School  of  the 
Church,  by  Chalmers.  Following  are  the  topics  covered  in  this  section: 
the  church  and  the  school,  the  church  organized  for  education,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school,  the  physical  equipment,  the  school  programs,  lesson 
courses,  increasing  efficiency,  the  school  democracy,  standards,  goals,  and 
ideals,  the  Divine  co-partnership. 

Daily.    Six  weeks.     Miss  Baker. 

SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  ALABAMA 

(See  Education.) 
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